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ABSTRACT 

This state-wide survey determined the impact of the 
Minnesota Srate Council on Economic Education Programs upon the 
teachers and curriculum in Minnesota's secondary schools. The first 
section related the original objectives of the Council and the major 
findings of the survey in the areas of economics in the curriculum, 
teacher preparation, in-service experience, and program priorities. 
Details about the sample population and limitations of the survey are 
recounted. Results of the suivey are analyzed in regard to: economics 
courses required and offered in secondary schools of Minnesota; text 
materials used to teach economics; years of service, education and 
undergraduate majors of social studies and business teachers; 
economic preparation of business education teachers; priority needs 
as vieitfed by social studies, priority needs as viewed by social 
studies teachers; priority needs as viewed by business teachers; and 
profiles on in-servire participants, Stunmary results of selected 
survey questions for aiffering categories of respondents are 
presented in Table IV at the end of the publication. . <KSM) 
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PREFACE 

This state-wide survey has been prepared in order 
to determine the extent to whieh the programs of the 
Minnesota State Couneil on Eeonom e Edueation have 
had an impaet on the leaehers ir-l eurrieiilum in 
Minnesota's seeondary schools. Many of the results 
are impressive and eneouraging, some are prescriptive, 
but all are informative. 

We are indebted to Professor Robert Highsmith 
and the Center for Economic Education at St. Cloud 
State College for their willingness to undertake this 
project, to process the data, and to share their findings 
with us. Special acknowledgement must also be given 
to Professor Darrell R. Lewis for his assistance in this 
project and in the writing of this report. We are also 
indebted to the State Department of Education, the 
Minnesota Business Education As.sociation and the 
Minnesota Council for the Social Studies for their 
collaborative assistance. Most importantly, we are 
indebted to the many %l>u.siness and social studies 
teachers who took the time and effort in responding 
to our rather lengthy questionnaire. 

PAUL V, GRAM BSCH 
C*hairnian 

Minnesota State Council 
on Economic Education 

September 1971 
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THE STUDY IN BRIEF 

The Minnesota State Council on Economic Edu- 
cation has had a distinguished array of accomplish- 
ments in its nine year history. However, not since 
1961 has any systemai ic effort been made to determine 
the full extent to which these accomplishments have 
changed teachers or curriculum throughout the state. 
Accordingly, this study was undertaken so as to 
examine the following questions: 

To what extent is economics currently being 
offered in the secondary schools of Minnesota? 

What is the nature of the courses being tauglit? 

Who are the students and teachers involved? 

How do "teachers of economics" in both social 
studies and business education compare with 
other social studies and business education teach- 
ers and with one another? 

How do teachers with in-service training in 
economics in both social studies and business 
education compare with other social studies 
and business education teachers and with one 
another? 

Which programs of the Minnesota Council have 
had the most significant impact on instruction 
in the secondary schools? 



Where, in the view of practicing teachers, should 
the energies and resources of economic education 
be placed in the decade of the 1 970's? 

In 1961 at the outset of organized economic 
education in Minnesota, a study was undertaken by 
the Bureau of Educational Research at the University 
of Minnesota in order to determine the social science 
backgrounds of social studies in Minnesota. At that 
time most Minnesota teachers had little or no back- 
ground in economics - i.e., eighty percent of all social 
studies teachers had less than eight semester hours in 
economics, two out of five having had no formal 
preparation in economics. Have nine years of econom- 
ic education in Minnesota had a significant impact on 
these figures? The following major findings on this 
1970 state-wide survey tell the story. 

Economics in the Curriculum: 

. . . Approximately ei^ty percent of all secon- 
dary schools in Minnesota offer either a 
separate or integrated course of study in 
economics. Approximately thirty-five percent 
of the schools offer a separate course entitled 
Economics. 

. . . The most popular social studies textbooks in 
use are the least adequate and most dated 
texts available. 

. . . Over thirty percent of all business and social 
studies teachers have major responsibilities 
for teaching economics. 

. . . Approximately sixty percent of all secondary 
students in Minnesota are exposed to a 
separate or integrated course of study in 
economics before they graduate. 

. . . Business and social studies teachers are un- 
familiar with what one another is doing in 
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the name of teaehing economics in their 
schools. Apparently the two departments do 
not communicate or work cooperatively. 

Teacher Preparation: 

...As compared to 1%I. when almost forty 
percent of all social studies teachers had had 
no formal preparation in economics, today 
only seven percent fall into this category. 

... As compared to 1961, when only twenty per- 
cent of all social studies teachers had had 
over eight semester hours in economics, today 
over fifty-five percent have had ten or more 
semester hours of such preparation. However, 
fifty-four percent of the social studies teach- 
es in Minnesota believe that their academic 
(pre-service) training in ecpnomics inade- 
quately prepared them to teach economics at 
the secondary level. 

. . . Forty-two percent of all social studies teach- 
ers believe that a minor ought to be required 
of all social studies teachers as a minimum 
requisite for certification to teach a course in 
economics. 

. . . Today only three percent of all business 
teachers have had no format preparation in 
economics, while over fifty-two percent have 
had ten or more semester hours of such 
instruction. 

... A majority of both social studies and business 
education teachers feel that more economics 
ought to be required for certification than 
they themselves have taken. 

. . . The largest plurality of social studies teachers, 
forty-two percent^ have undergraduate majors 
in history. Twenty-four percent have majors 
in a social science other than history, and 



eight percent have majors in economics. 

. . . Almost forty percent of Minnesota's social 
studies and business education teachers lack 
an adequate economics background, as meas- 
ured by the Bach-Saunders criterion of at 
least three to five courses in economics. 

In-service Experience: 

. . . Three out of ten business and social studies 
teachers have had some form of in-service 
training in economics. 

. . . Fifteen percent of all social studies teachers, 
and twenty-one percent of those who teach 
economics in a sizeable portion of their day, 
have taken twelve or more in-service credits 
in economics. 

. . . Social studies teachers who take in-service 
courses in economics are typically more ex- 
perienced, better educated, and have greater 
responsibilities for teaching economics than 
those without such training. 

... In the anonymous opinions of past teacher 
participants, in-service programs in economic 
education for Minnesota teachers have been 
"successful." 

Program Priorities: 

. . . The development of student materials and 
in-service teacher training currently lead the 
list of priorities as perceived by Minnesota 
social studies and business education teachers 
for improving the teaching of economics in 
the secondary schools. 

. . . Consultative visits to schools are perceived as 
being the least valuable of all the priorities 
that teachers identify for improving econom- 
ics instruction in their schools. 



THE SAMPLE POPULATION: 



In an attempt to answer the above questions, a 
questionnaire was developed througli collaboration 
with the four Centers for Economic Education extant 
in Minnesota in 1969, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the Minnesota Business Education Association 
and the Minnesota Council for the Social Studies, 
Using non-selective mailing lists from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and a list of names of all social 
studies and business education chairmen in the secon- 
dary schools in Minnesota, approximately 1 ,600 social 
studies and 1,400 business education teachers were 
identified. After deleting names and titles that for one 
reason or another were inappropriate for our purpose, 
the total sample population of social studies teachers 
totaled 987, and the sample of business education 
teachers totaled 1,026. From these sample populations 
our overall response rates approximated fifty percent 
from both groups, a response rate which is considered 
very favorable by educational survey standards. In 
total, the results of this survey are taken from 1,034 
Minnesota teacher responses - i.e., 520 social studies 
and 514 business education teachers. 



LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY: 

In any survey study of this nature, several 
problems invariably emerge. They are being shared 
with the reader in order to assist him to reach his 
own conclusions about the findings. 

First, , several unexpected ambiguities in the 
questionnaire appeared that were not encountered 
when it was trial-tested. For example, the question- 
naire neglected to clearly define the term "economics" 
for the teacher respondents. As a result, the teachers 
had few criteria by which to determine whether or 
not they could claim to be teaching economics. Had 
it provided a clearer definition, it is likely that some 
respondents who claimed to be teaching economics 
may have labeled what they teach as something else. 
However, the project's procedures in all cases were 
conservative. When there was some uncertainty about 
how to code, the study indicated a *'no response" for 
that question. Although this problem was apparent 
on a negligible percentage of returns, it*s resolution 
may have affected the results. 

Secondly, several questionnaires were returned 
with incomplete responses or with responses which 
went beyond directions. Again, the study was forced 
to make judgments about how to treat the data. 

Finally, there is some question about how repre- 
sentative the teachers werc to whom the questionnlaire 
was sent and from whom replies were received. The 
mailing lists were the best avail;- ble in the state at the 
time the questionnaires wer'* sent out; however, they 
did not contain the names of all social studies and 
business education teachers in Minnesota. This may 
have resulted in an upward bias in the number of 
respondents claiming to do the many things queried 
by the questionnaire and in the number of schools 
claiming to offer "economics" in some course. Sim- 
ilarly, the particular group of teachers who responded 
may also have caused the findings to be biased upward. 



It is likely that the respondents with a viable economics 
program in his school would be far more likely to 
complete the questionnaire than would a person in 
whose school economics was not being taught. The 
study endeavored to establish whether or not such a 
biasexisted by randomly selecting 25 non-respondents 
from the total sample group of social studies teachers 
and requesting their cooperation by telephone. The 
data results from the randomly selected non-respon- 
dents were so close to the data yield by the entire 
group of respondents that faith in the representative- 
ness of the respondents was considerably enhanced.* 

ECONOMICS COURSES REQUIRED AND OFFER- 
ED IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF MINNESOTA: 

Significantly, over eighty percent of all the busi- 
ness education and social studies teachers queried in 
this sample survey indicated that either a separate or 
integrated course of study in economics was available 
for secondary students in their school. Approximately 
thirty-five percent of the schools offer a separate 
course formally entitled Economics, while thirty-one 
percent offer Consumer Economics, thirty-four per- 
cent offer Problems of Democracy, twenty-eight per- 
cent offer General Business, two percent offer econom- 
ics in Junior High School Studies, and five percent 
offer Economics Geography as wa/or courses of study 
in economics,** 



*Summary results of selected survey questions 
for differing categories of respondents are presented 
in Table IV at the end of this publication. Copies of 
the questionnaire and further data detail can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Center for Economic Educa-- 
tion, St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

** These courses of study were designated only 
when a significant portion of the course was devoted 
to economics. 



TABLE I 



Tabic 1 indicates Minnesota's relative position 
nationally in the availability of a formal course entitled 
^'Economics.'* Although this study approximates the 
national norm in the availability of such a course, it is 
important to note the distribution and relatively high ' 
accessibility of other heavily endowed economics 
courses as discussed above and identified in Table III. 

Economics, as either a separate or integrated 
course of study in Minnesota, is taught almost exclu- 
sively at the twelfth grade level, although a few courses 
of separate study are being offerea at the ninth grade. 
Surprisingly, from the total sample survey only four 
respondents indicated that economics was being taught 
in tlieir schools in the seventh or eighth grades. Al- 
though part of this small response may reflect a bias 
in the sample, the results are still too surprising to go 
unmentioned. Opportunities for economic education 
directed to teachers, students and the curriculum in 
these middle grades are certainly apparent. 

As one might suspect, when a formally entitled 
"Economics" course is offered, it is predominantly 
available only to high school seniors, although a few 
respondents indicated classes composed of a mixture 
of juniors and seniors. Consumer Economics, on the 
other hand, is offered in large part to classes composed 
of a mixture of juniors and seniors, seniors only, or a 
mixture of sophomores, juniors, and seniors, in that 
order of frequency. Problems of Democracy is almost 
entirely a senior level course. A sizeable number of the 
General Business courses are offered at the ninth 
grade level in Minnesota schools - i.e., twenty-four 
percent of our respondents. The greatest plurality of 
the General Business courses, however, are offered to 
classes composed of predominantly sophomores with 
some juniors and seniors. When economics is offered 
as a central focus for junior high school social studies 
courses, it is taught at the ninth grade level. 



HIGH SCHOOLS OFFERING A COURSE ENTITLED ECO< 
NOMICS AND STUDENT POPULATION ENROLLED, SE- 
LECTED STATES, VARL\BLE YEARS 





(1) 


(2) 


State 


Schools 


Students 




(% of total) 


(% of total) 


New York (1966-67) 


70-75% 


60-80%- 


New Jersey (1962-63) 


60% 


7.8% 


Ohio (1964-65) 


60% 


5.9% 


South Dakota (1965-66) • 


55% 


7.6% 


Texas (1966-67) 


53% 


N.A. 


Michigan (1963-64) 


53% 


N.A. 


National Survey (1964-65) 


40% 


■15-20% 


MINNESOTA (1970-71) 


35% 


16-25%* 


Arkansas (1966-67) 


27% 


2.2% 


Nebraska (1964-65) 


25% 


N.A. 


Oregon (1968-69) 


22% 


2.0% 


Idaho (1961-62) 


20% 


5.0% 


North Dakota (1970-71) 


14% 


4.6% 


Oklahoma (1961-62) 


13% 


2.5% 



♦The sixteen percent represents only total stu- 
dents re^w/rerf to take the formal course in Economics. 
Actual participation rates for this course are not 
available. 
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The length of time spent on economics in the 
secondary schools of Minnesota varies with the course 
in which it is tauglit and depends on whether a business 
or a social studies teacher is making the estimate. 
Typically, when economics is taught in a coUrse 
entitled Economics or Consumer Economics, the 
students study economic concepts for at least four or 
five months. If studied in a twelfth grade Problems 
of Democracy, economic concepts* and issues are 
typically studied during the course of at least one 
quarter. Suprisingly, thirty-four percent of the business 
teachers held the opinion that economics was studied 
for the entire year when taught in a Problems of 
Democracy social studies course. This siiggests some 
lack of communication between the business and social 
studies departments. 

If offered as a part of the General Business 
course, economic concepts are typically studied for a 
full year. Interestingly, there is a dramatic difference 
between the amount of time that the business teachers 
claim to spend on economics in their General Business 
classes and the amount of time that the social studies 
teachers presume that the business teachers are spend- 
ing. Again, lack of communication is apparent. It is 
possible, of course, that the social studies teachers are 
estimating only that portion, of a year that would 
actually be spent by business teachers teaching eco- 
nomics, discounting the time spent on other General 
Business content. Table II summarizes the^ findings. 

This study also attempted to determine to what 
extent the courses in economics offered in Minnesota's 
secondary schools were required or elective. In schools 
offering a formal course entitled **Economics," a 
surprisin^y high forty-six percent require the course. 
Interestingly, the social studies teachers reported a 
greater incidence of required "economics" courses 
than did the business education teachers. This possibly 
resulted because the social studies teachers were more 



TABLE 11 

ECONOMICS COURSES OFFERED: TYPE AND LENGTH 
OF COURSE AS ESTIMATED BY SOCIAL STUDIES AND 
BUSINESS EDUCATION TEACHERS * 



Title 
of 

Course 

Economics 

Consumer 
Economics 

Problems of 
Democracy 

General 
Business 

Title 
of 

Course 

Economics 

Consumer 
Economics 

Problems of 
Democracy 

General 
Business 



1 Quarter 
Social Business 
Studies Education 



3 Quarters 
Social Business 
Studies F^cation 

2% 



3% 



2% 



2 Quarters 
Social Business 
Studies Education 



26% 


23% 


56% 


60% 


19% 


6% 


50% 


48% 


54% 


39% 


12% 


13% 


24% 


7% 


32% 


24% 



4 Quarteis 

Social Business 
Studies Education 



16% 

27% 
12% 

36% 



14% 
45% 
34% 
65% 



*Totals do not always equal 100 percent as 
figures were rounded to nearest percentage and some 
respondents failed to answer all the questions. 
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likely to be familiar with such requirements - e.g., 
eighty-six percent of all Problems in Democracy 
courses are required. On the other hand, eighty-three 
percent of the General Business courses and eighty- 
seven percent of the Consumer Economics courses are 
elective. 

Although our data in Table HI indicate that only 
approximately sixteen percent of all secondary stu- 
dents in Minnesota are required to take a formal 
course entitled Economics, a large percentage of stu* 
dents are required to take economics as integrated 
parts of other courses - e.g., Problems of Democracy. 
The data also indicate that only twenty percent of 
Minnesota'ysecondary schools do not offer either an 
elective or required course of study in economics. 
Moreover, the data indicate a rather high student 
response pattern for electing courses in economics. 
The data re zeal the rather surprising fact that, when 
given the option, one out of every three students 
elects economics in thirty-eight percent of the schools 
represented by our respondents, and at least one out 
of every five students elects economics in almost 
sixty percent of the schools represented. 

In total and at worst, the survey data indicate 
that approximately sixty percent of all secondary 
students in Minnesota are exposed to a m^jor course 
of study in economics before they graduate. These 
figures represent considerable progress since 1961 
when estimates then indicated that only fifteen to 
twenty percent of all secondary students were partici- 
pating in such courses of study. 

Most classes in which economics is taught in 
Minnesota are composed of a heterogeneous group of 
students, although there is a sizeable number composed 
of so-called average students only. Business teachers 
tend to be of the opinion that a somewhat smaller 
number of theu" classes in "economics" are composed 



TABLE 111 

ECONOMICS COURSES OFFERED AND REQUIRED 



Title 


Total Social 








of 


Studies and 


Social 




Business 


Course 


Business 




Studies 




Educatjon 




Education 


Respondents 


Respondents 




Offefed Req. 


Offered 


Req. 


Offered Req. 


Economics 


35% 


16% 


41% 


20% 


28% 11% 


Consumer 
Economics 


31% 


3% 


24% 


5% 


40% 2% 


Problems of 
Democracy 


24% 


22% 


34% 


29% 


14% 10% 


General 
Business 


20% 


3% 


11% 


2% 


28% 3% 


Not 

Offered 


20% 


18% 


21% 



of a heterogeneous group of students and a^ somewhat 
larger number are composed of average students. Social 
studies classes in which economics is taught apparently 
contain a wider variety of student ability levels than 
those taught by business education teachers. The 
important point, however, is that when '*economics'* 
is offered as a course of study, it is truly general 
education and not just for high ability or college 
bound students. 



This survey also attempted to discover in which 
courses the most economics was being taught aside 
from the courses in which it was formally offered. The 
questionnaire asked each respondent to indicate how 
much, if any, economics he taught in his courses. Over 
thirty percent of the total number of respondents 
indicated that they treated economics the most 
thoroughly in a course that had been defined as 
economics by this study- i.e. Jn Economics, Problems 
of Democracy General Business, or Consumer Eco- 
nomics. The size of this group was surprising. Sugges- 
tively, over thirty percent of all secondary social 
studies and business education teachers in Minnesota, 
as represented by sample respondents in this study, 
have major responsibilities for teaching economics. 

However, it was also revealing to discover that 
twelve percent of the total group of social studies 
and business education respondents claim to teach no 
economics at all in any of their courses. When segrega- 
ted into business education and social studies respon- 
dents, the incidence of neglect of economics gives us 
~ a more accurate picture. Whereas only two percent 
of the social studies teachers claim to teach no 
economics at all, over twenty percent of the business 
education respondents claim to teach no economics. 
Obviously, the neglect factor is less severe when one 
realizes that most of these business education teachers 
are likely to be teachers of "business skills" courses - 
e typewriting or shorthand. Equally obvious is the 
fact that almost all social studies teachers in Minnesota 
recognize the importance (or at least the incidence) of 
economics in their classrooms. 

TEXT MATERIALS USED TO TEACH ECONOMICS: 

As another point of interest, the survey attempted 
to determine which texts or materials were being used 
in Minnesota in the teaching of economics to secondary 
students. Of the 19 options which were provided in 
the questionnaire, only one source was used by at least 



twelve percent of the social studies respondents - i.e., 
Hcilbroner's The Worldly Philosophers. Surprisingly, 
over four percent of all the social studies respondents 
teaching economics were using a college level principles 
text. Interestingly, of the most popular seven texts 
used by Minnesota's social studies teachers, none of 
them was determined to be adequate lo teach eco- 
nomics as n separate course of study according to a set 
criteria established by the American Economic Asso- 
ciation in 1960 and subsequently used as the basis for 
a more recent 1969 study by Norman Townshend- 
Zellner.* Moreover, none had a copyright date more 
recent than 1968. Economic education in the state 
has been apparently unsuccessful either in acquainting 
departmental book committees with the findings of 
this research or in presenting alternative trjxtual 
materials. 

The business education teachers indicated an 
almost unanimous choice of one text for Consumer 
Economics - i.e., over eighty percent of such courses 
were using Wilson and Eyster's Consumer Economic 
^oblems. The General Business course was similarly 
dominated by one text - i.e., almost sixty percent 
were using Price, Musselman, Hall and Weeks' General 
Business for Everyday Living. 

YEARS OF SERVICE, EDUCATION, AND UNDER- 
GRADUATE MAJORS OF SOCIAL STUDIES AND 
BUSINESS TEACHERS: 

Social studies teachers in Minnesota, as represent- 
ed by our respondents, are generally well experienced, 
well educated, and typically trained in history as 
undergraduates. Over seventy percent of the social 



♦Norman Townshend-Zellner, "A New Look at 
the High School Economics Texts," /owrwa/ o/fco- 
nomic Education, 2 (Fall 1970), pp. 63-68. 
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studies respondents have tuiight for more than five 
years, and forty-eight percent have taught for more 
than ten years. Only twenty-two percent have taught 
for three years or less. Their levels of educational 
achievement are also rsther high. All teachers who 
responded have at least a bachelor's degree, whereas 
only twenty-one percent have not taken additional 
graduate work. The largest plurality (forty-eight per- 
cent) have accumulated I'tfteen graduate hours beyond 
their bachelor's degrees, ninoteen percent hold master's 
degrees, and eighteen percent have thirty graduate 
hours or more beyond their master's degrees. 

Quite surprising in this day when more and more 
'emphasis is being placed on social science majors other 
than history, forty-two percent (by far the largest 
group) still have undergraduate majors in history. This 
may be explained by the fact that many of the teacher 
respondents have been teaching for several years and 
have received their preparation when the m^jor thrust 
of a social studies major was history. In any case, this 
fact suggests that further in-service economic educa- 
tion should continue to be directed to such teachers. 

The second largest plurality, thirty-two percent, 
listed "other social science" as their undergraduate 
m^'or. This means that one out of three Minnesota 
social studies teachers has a m<uor either in economics, 
sociology, political science, anthropology, psychology, 
geography, or social science. Again, these results have 
implications for the kinds of in-service training that 
ought to be organized and conducted. Only eight 
percent have an Economics m^jo^.* 

Like their social studies counterparts, business 
Education teachers in Minnesota are typically well 
experienced, well educated, and holders of a m^jor in 
the field in which they teach. In teaching experience, 
tKe data for business education teachers are almost a 
direct parallel to the social studies respondents. Almost 
forty percent of the business education respondents 



have caught in excess of ten years, while twenty-three 
percent have taught for less than three years. All 
business education participants in the survey had at 
least a bachelor's degree, wherein over two-thirds had 
pursued additional graduate work. Thirty-eight percent 
had a bachelor*s degree plus fifteen hours, twenty 
percent had master's degrees, and eight percent had 
master's degrees plus thirty hours. Their undergraduate 
majors were predictably almost all in business educa- 
tion. 

ECONOMICS PREPARATION OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEACHERS: 

The economics backgrounds of Minnesota's social 
studies teac!iers are equally interesting. Surprisingly, 
over forty-one percent have taken seven to twenty 
semester hours of economics. Additionally, another 
one out of five has taken twenty or more hours in 
economics. In total, over sixty percent of all social 
studies teachers in Minnesota have had more than two 
courses in economics. This compares with less than 
forty percent of all such teachers nationally. Com- 
pared with 1961 Minnesota data, when less than 
twenty percent had had more than eight semester 



*A similar study for New York City in 1966 
indicated that sixty-eight percent of all social studies 
teachers moored in history. In that study George 
Dawson also reported that nine percent of his respond- 
ents were economics majors as undergraduates. Inas- 
much as Economics is a required course in New York 
schools, the eight percent of Minnesota's social studies 
teachers who hold majors in economics is relatively 
high. George G. Dawson, The Economics Backgrounds 
of Social Studies Teachers in New York City's Public 
Academic High Schools. (New York: Center for Eco- 
nomic Education, New York University, 1967). 



hours in economics, our current profile of social 
studies teachers represents significant and substantial 
improvement. As compared to 1961, when almost 
forty percent of all social studies teachers had had 
no formal preparation in economics, today only seven 
percent fall into this category. Suggestively, the bulk 
of these increases came about through in-service 
economic education and a small but changing com- 
position of new teacher entrants into the secondary 
schools of Minnesota. 

However, in addition to the seven percent with 
no formal preparation in economics, our current data 
indicate that sixteen percent have had only one to 
five hours (most likely only one course in economics), 
while an additional sixteen percent have had only six 
semester hours (most likely two semesters of prin- 
ciples). The unpleasant reality is that thirty-nine 
percent, more than one out of every three teachers, 
have taken only six or less hours of economics. 

A national study recently conducted by Profes- 
sors G. L. Bach and PhiUip Saunders on the retention 
of economics over time* revealed that teacher per- 
formances on standardized tests did not rise appre- 
ciably until they had taken at least three to five 
courses in economics. By that standard, almost forty 
percent of Minnesota's social studies teachers still lack 
backgrounds adequate for the teaching of economics 
in their classrooms. 

Significantly, over Jwenty-seven percent of all 
secondary social studies teachers in Minnesota have 
taken a formal college credit course in economics 
through an in-service program. Data in the offices of 
the Minnesota Council conflrm these significant 



*G. L Bach and Phillip Saunders, "Lasting Effects 
of Economic Courses at Different Types of Institu- 
tions," i4mmVfl« Economic Review, 56 (June 1966), 
505-511. 
O 
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numbers of social studies teachers who have partici- 
pated in MSCEE sponsored in-service instructional 
programs. Council data, independent of our survey, 
indicate that approximately thirty percent of all 
social studies teachers in Minnesota have participated 
in such instructional programs. 

Finally, insofar as the economics preparation of 
Minnesota's social studies teachers is concerned, an 
impressive fifty-seven percent of the social studies 
respondents to this survey have taken their most 
recent college-level economics course within the last 
five years and seventy-four percent have taken their 
last course during the past ten years. However, fully 
twenty-five percent of Minnesota's social studies 
teachers have taken no economics courses in the last 
ten years. Clearly, additional efforts will have to be 
directed to those who have had no economics since 
before 1960. 

The survey questionnaire also intended to reveal 
attitudes of Minnesota social studies teachers toward 
the adequacy of their academic training in economics. 
Consistent with our expectations and probably the 
teachers' own preparation in economics, forty-six per- 
cent answered in the affirmative when asked if their 
academic training had adequately prepared them to 
teach an economics course in the secondary schools. 
However, a full fifty-four percent answered in the 
negative. Since teachers obviously cannot teach effec- 
tively if they feel uncertain about their preparedness, 
efforts must be made to assist these fifty-four percent 
to feel (to become) more capable in this regard. 

Insofar as how much economics should be re- 
quired of all social studies teachers, thirty-seven 
percent felt that a minimum of six to twelve semester 
hours in economics was the minimum that should be 
required of all social studies teachers. Closely behind, 
thirty-six percent felt that at least a minor in econom- 
ics should be required of all social studies teachers 



(thirteen to twenty-nine hours). Predictably, only 
three percent felt that a major was a necessity for all 
social studies teachers, but a disappointing twenty-four 
percent felt that six or fewer hours should be the 
minimum. Most surprisingly, fourteen percent either 
did not respond or said that no hours should be 
required. 

ECONOMIC PREPARATION OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION TEACHERS: 

The economics backgrounds of business educa- 
tion teachers in Minnesota are very similar to the 
teachers of social studies in the state. Today only 
three percent of all business teachers have had no 
formal preparation in economics, while over fifty-two 
percent have had ten or more semester hours of such 
instruction. Over sixty percent of all business educators 
have had more than two courses in economics. Since 
the Minnesota State Department of Education requires 
that business education m^uors take at least two courses 
in economics, one would have assumed that nearly 
every business education teacher in the state would 
have had at least the Tirst two courses in the traditional 
Principles of Economics. However, this was not con- 
firmed. Over three percent indicated no economics, 
while fourteen percent responded with from one to 
five hours of economics. Equally surprising, only 
sixty percent of the business education respondents 
indicated that they had taken the Micro half of the 
Principles course, and only fifty-two percent said that 
they had taken the Macro half* An additional discovery 
showed that almost one half of all business education 
teachers had taken a course in Money and Banking. 
Suggestively, m^ny of the business teachers took only 
one half of the Principles Course and then went on to 
another course in economics. Likewise revealing are 
the facts that thirty-one percent have taken a course 
entitled Economic Geography while twenty-two per- 



cent have taken Economic History. An additional 
twenty-two percent have taken Labor Economics. 
Clearly, business education teachers in Minnesota are 
as well qualified to teach a course in economics and 
to incorporate economics into their teaching assign- 
ments as are social studies teachers insofar as prepara- 
tion and courses in economics are concerned.* 

Formal in-service instructional programs for 
college credit in economics have seen over eigliteen 
percent of the state*s business education teachers 
participate during the past ten years. Although this is 
considerably lower than the twenty-seven percent 
participation rate for social studies teachers, it may 
reflect either more adequate original preparation of 
business educators, a large number of teachers of 
business skills in our sample (twenty percent indicated 
no responsibility for teaching economics), or inade^ 
quate Council programs for business educators. What- 
ever the explanation, business education teachers, like 
their social studies colleagues, are in pivotal positions 
to influence the economic understandings of high 
school students. Consequently, they pose a meaningful 
challenge for economic education to develop programs 
of value for them. 

The perceptions of business education teachers 
regarding the adequacy of their training to teach 
economics in their teaching assignments markedly 



*This corroborates the same conclusion reached 
by Paul J. Thompson, Economic Education in South- 
western Minnesota Public Senior High Schools (Man- 
kato: Center for Economic Education, Mankato State 
College, 1968). Similar results for Minnesota were 
also found by Ray G. Price and Russell J. Hosier, 
'"Business Teacher Preparation for Teaching Economic 
Understanding^'' Business Education Forum. 16 (May 
1962), 23-24, 



parallel those of the social studies teachers who 
participated in this survey. Fifty-three percent felt 
that their undergraduate training in economics was 
adequate for their classroom responsibilities, forty- 
seven percent felt that it was not. 

PRIORITY NEEDS AS VIEWED BY SOCIAL 
STUDIES TEACHERS: 

Asked for their opinions on the problems and 
priorities that they believe bear on the effectiveness 
of the economics that is taught in their schools, 
thirty-eight percent of the social studies respondents 
felt that limited or inadequate curriculum materials 
was the most serious problem. Thirty-five percent 
cited lack of room in an already overcrowded curri- 
culum as a serious problem. Twenty-four percent 
noted that the lack of qualified teachers was a factor, 
although, only seventeen percent of the respondents 
indicated that .they thought their schools would hire 
a certified undergraduate economics m^jor. Most 
significantly, only two percent thought that the con- 
troversial nature of the subject matter was a problem 
that needed to be accommodated. This is heartening 
and indicates that it may no longer be necessary to 
expend energies (that might used for teaching) 
defending the teaching of economics. 

To improve economics instruction in their 
schools, the social studies respondents volunteered the 
following estimates of value: 

Sixty-one percent felt that funds for materials 
and equipment was an essential need that they 
faced; an additional twenty-nine percent felt 
that this would be helpful, but not essential* 

Fifty-six percent felt that the development, re- 
vision, and/or identiflcalion of student mate- 
rials was essential; an additional thirty-nine 



percent felt that this would be helpful, but 
not essential. 

Fifty-five percent felt that summer workshojis 
and institutes were essential; an additional 
forty percent felt that this would be helpful, 
but not essential. 

Forty-nine percent felt that recommendations of 
free and inexpensive resource materials were 
essential; an additional forty-five percent felt 
that this would be helpful, though not essen- 
tial. 

Forty-seven percent felt that the development of 
sample units of study was essential; an addi- 
tional forty-seven percent felt that this would 
be helpful, though not essential. 

Forty-six percent felt that in-service courses for 
teachers were essential; an additional forty- 
eight percent felt that this would be helpful, 
though not essential. 

Forty-six percent felt that suggestions of audio- 
visual aids were essential; an additional forty- 
nine percent felt that this would be helpful, 
though not essential. 

Forty-two percen! felt that the development of 
course outlines was essential; an additional 
forty-seven percent felt that this would be 
helpful, though not essential. 

Forty-two percent felt that the development of 
resource guides suggesting applications of 
economic analysis was essential; an additional 
fifty-one percent thought that this would be 
helpful, though not essential. 

Although neptive responses were minimal, some 
social studies respondents did plice a low priority on 
certain items* 
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Thirty-two percent indicated that greater board 
of education interest was not a significant 
factor for improving economics instruction in 
their schools relative to the other options listed. 

Twenty-eight percent indicated that consultative 
visits from local civic and business leaders were 
low priorities. 

Eighteen percent indicated that the establishment 
of a test question bank was of low priority 
relative to the other options. Either teachers 
do not recognize the value of such a service or 
do not acknowledge the importance of evalua- 
tion as an integral part of the instructional 
process. 

Excepting these relatively few negative reactions, 
the respondents generally endorsed the efforts that 
have been made by economic educators in Minnesota. 
They apparently would encourage more such energies 
directed toward their needs. 

PRIORITY NEEDS AS VIEWED BY BUSINESS 
EDUCATION TEACHERS: 

As with the social studies teachers, the study 
attempted to obtain from the respondents in business 
education their estimates of the problems that impede 
instruction in economics, and tlieir priority list of what 
needs to be done to improve instruction in economics 
in their schools. 

Insofar as problems were concerned, the same 
number of business education teachers, thirty-flve 
percent, cited lack of room in an already crowded 
curriculum as did the social studies teachers. The 
second most significant problem cited was limited or 
inadequate curriculum materials. However, as com- 
pared with social studies teachers (thirty-eight percent) 
it was lamented by only twenty-one percent of the 



business teachers. Presumably business education cur- 
riculum and material writers have done a more ade- 
quate job in economic education than have their social 
studies counterparts. Shortage of qualified teachers 
was mentioned by only eighteen percent of the 
teachers; and like their social studies colleagues, a 
negligible percentage (three percent) cited the contro- 
versial nature of the subject matter as a problem. 

Priorities identified by business teachers for the 
improvement of economics instruction in their schools 
are as summarized: 

Fifty-four percent felt that funds for materials 
and equipment was our essential priority; an 
additional thirty-four percent felt that this 
would be helpful, but not essential. 

Fifty-two percent indicated that recommenda- 
tions of free and inexpensive resource materials 
were essential; an additional forty-one percent 

cited this as a helpful but not essential service. 

• 

Forty-nine percent indicated that they felt that 
summer workshops and institutes for teachers 
were essential; an additional forty-six percent 
felt that this would be helpful, but not essen- 
tial. 

Forty-eight percent mentioned that suggestions 
of audio-visual aids for students were essential: 
an additional forty-four percent said that this 
would be helpful, but not essential. 

Forty-five percent listed as essential the develop- 
ment, revision or identification of new student 
materials; an additional forty-seven percent 
felt that this would be helpful, though not 
essential. 

Forty-one percent said that an essential priority 
was the development of a resource guide of 



suggestions for applications of economic analy- 
sis; an additional fifty percent agreed with the 
need, but not the essentiality of this under- 
taking. 

Forty percent regarded in-service courses for 
teachers as essential; an additional fifty-two 
percent believed that this would be helpfuJ, 
but not essential. 

Similar to Iheir social studies colleagues, business 
educators placed low priority on the needs for greater 
board of education support (twenty-four percent) and 
for greater involvement by local civic and business 
leaders (seventeen percent). 

ECONOMICS PREPARATION OF ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS: 

Although it is useful to develop profiles of all 
social studies and business education teachers in 
Minnesota, it is most important that we know more 
about those who actually teach those courses in both 
curricula which we have identified as economics. It 
became clear in the responses that business teachers 
who claim to assume major responsibilities for teaching 
economics were teaching courses at the secondary 
level entitled Economics, Consumer Economics, or 
General Business. Similarly, the same social studies 
respondents were typically teaching a course entitled 
either Economics, Problems of Democracy, or a Ninth 
Grade Social Studies course in which an economics- 
intensive curriculum project was being used. 

Although many of the comp^irative responses 
between "teachers of economics** and those claiming 
little responsibility for economics were not significant- 
ly different, a number of different profiles do stand 
out. For example, social studies teachers of economics 
in Minnesota are among the most experienced teachers 
while business educatioi^ teachers of economics are 



typically some of the youngest in their respective 
departments. Fifty-one percent of such social studies 
teachers have taught more than ten years; twenty-six 
percent of such business education teachers have 
taught for less than three years. 

Predictably (and appropriately), many more of 
the teachers of economics in both social studies and 
business education have taken more total courses in 
economics, more recently in time, and participated 
considerably more in the Minnesota CounciPs in-ser- 
vice courses and institutes than have the "non-teachers 
of economics." Over two-thirds (seventy-one percent') 
of the business and social studies teachers, who have 
primary responsibilities for teaching economics, have 
had at least three or four courses in economics. This 
compares with only fifty-eight percent of such teachers 
of economics nationally. Most heartening, almost 
two-thirds of both groups teaching economics have 
taken their last college level economics course within 
the last five years, and four out of five in both groups 
have had a course in economics within the past ten 
years. Additionally, over thirty-seven percent of the 
social studies teachers arid twenty-four percent of the 
business educators who have major responsibilities for 
teaching economics have participated in college level 
in-service instructional programs during the past ten 
years. 

Perhaps the most dramatic difference between 
economics teachers and non-economics teachers is in 
the numbers who have taken many different kinds of 
in-service work in economics in both the colleges and 
school systems themselves. Forty-four percent of the 
social studies and thirty percent of the business 
teachers of economics have experienced some kind of 
in-service course, institute or workshop in economics. 
Only twenty-one percent of the non-economics teach- 
ers among the social studies and seventeen percent 
among the business educators have had such experi- 
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ences. Clearly, the Minnesota Council's instructional 
programs are reaching those teachers whose responsi- 
bilities in economics are greatest. 

Asked about their own academiv* training and 
about the academic training in economics that all 
social studies teachers should receive, the social studies 
teachers of economics were more confident about 
their own backgrounds, but only slightly more de- 
manding of others than were non-economics teachers. 
Fifty-five percent of the teachers of economics felt 
that their academic training had adequately prepared 
them to teach an economics course at the secondary 
level, while forty-five percent felt inadequately pre- 
pared to do so. On the other hand, only thirty-five 
percent of the non-economics teachers felt adequately 
prepared, and sixty-five percent felt that they were 
inadequate to that task. This result no doubt explains 
why the latter group does not spend more time trying 
to teach economics to their students. Among the 
business education teachers of economics, sixty-two 
percent felt adequately prepared while only thirty- 
seven percent of the non-economics business educators 
shared this view. 

Social studies teachers of economics and non- 
economics teachers also disagreed on how much 
economics a teacher certified in the social studies 
ought to have. Predictably, only twenty-two percent 
of the teachers of economics believe that two principles 
courses or less should be the minimum; thirty-four 
percent of .the non-economics teachers hold this 
opinion. 

Marked differences also existed between the 
business teacher groups in their perceptions of prob- 
lems of offering instruction in economics in their 
schools. Thirty percent of the teachers of economics 
pointed to limited or inadequate curricular materials 
as the greatest handicap that they face; surprisingly, 
only, twelve percent of those who do not teach 



economics responded similarly. While less than thi/ty 
percent of the business teachers of economics indicated 
that they felt that there was insufficient room in an 
overcrowded curriculum for economics, fully forty 
percent held this view among the non-economics 
teachers. Obviously, business teachers of economics 
are asking for more and/or better curriculum materials 
and generally feel that there is additional room and 
opportunities in the curriculum for more economics. 
On the other hand, the social studies teachers of 
economics ranked problems handicapping their efforts 
to teach economics only slightly different than did 
their non-economics teaching colleagues in the social 
studies. 

Most interesting of all, both groups of social 
studies and business teachers of economics held 
positive views toward the kinds of activities that are 
presently on-going to assist the teaching of economics 
in Minnesota at the secondary level. They presumably 
are not only better informed than their non-economics 
teaching colleagues, but are also more appreciative of 
the types of programs currently being implemented. 

PROFILES ON IN-SERVICE PARTICIPANTS: 

Having obtained a profile of teachers in both 
business and social studies who teach the courses in 
which economics is a m£Uor component, the data also 
allowed examination df those teachers who had had 
in-service woric in economics. Specifically, we sought 
to establish what kind of teacher participates in 
in-service instructional programs and what type does 
not. 

Our query into the extent to which in-service 
efforts in economic education have had an impact 
indicated that thirty-five percent of all social studies 
and twenty-three percent of all business teachers have 
completed some in-senrice work in economics.* By 
extension, it can be claimed that the Minnesota Coun- 



cil has reached one of every three or four secondary 
teachers in social studies or business. This is an 
impressive accomplishment. However, if the objective 
of economic education is to increase the economic 
competency of all social studies and business teachers, 
and the literacy of all students, then obviously more 
remains to be done. 

Two important differences became evident as we 
compared the profiles of social studies and business 
education teachers who had had in-service work with 
those who had not. First, the years of teaching experi- 
ence of the in-service group was decidedly greater. 
Whereas sixty-eight percent of the in-service partici- 
pants from social studies and fifty-nine percent from 
business education had taught for more than ten years, 
only thirty-eight percent and thirty-two percent re- 
spectively of those who had not had in-service work 
had taught for that length of time. Only nine percent 
of the teachers In social studies and three percent in 
business education who had taken in-service work in 
economics had taught for less than three years. On the 
other hand, twenty-eight percent and twenty-nine per- 
cent respectively of those who had taken no in-service 
work had taught for less than three years. Organized 
economic education in Minnesota has successfully 
been reaching the more experienced, somewhat older 
teachers, to whom its early efforts were directed. 
However, it is also clear that a formidable challenge 
sti4l exists to provide programs to upgrade the under- 
standing of the younger and larger group of teachers 



who have not as yet been reached by (pre-service) in- 
service programs. 

Secondly, it was noted that many teachers in 
both groups had had more than one course or in- 
service experience in economics. Almost seventy 
percent of the social studies and business teacher 
participants had had more than one such course or 
program experience. Significantly , twenty-five to thirty 
percent of the in-service participants had earned over 
ten credits (three or four courses) in economics in 
this manner. This also has been consistent with one 
of the instructional objectives of the Minnesota Coun- 
cil. School systems need, and are obtaining, at least 
one or two teachers with considerable depth in eco- 
nomics so as to serve effectively as in-house specialists 
and curriculum consultants. 

It is interesting that those who have taken in- 
service work cite it as having the highest priority, 
whether conducted during the school year or in the 
summer. Those who have not had such in-service 
work see it as having a very low priority. Either there 
must be some basic difference in needs or motivation 
between those who have taken such in-service work 
and those who have not, or else those teachers without 
such training rank in-service programs low because 
they are ignorant of their potential benefits. 



*We reported elsewhere that twenty-seven and 
eighteen percent of these teachers had taken in-service 
institutes or credit courses at colleges and universities. 
The differences result from the fact that some social 
studies and business teachers have taken in-service 
work sponsored by their school systems, without 
college credit. 



IN SUMMARY: 



Although this survey report gives us our first 
systematic review of the extent to which organized 
economic education in Minnesota has improved 
teacher preparation in economics and curriculum 
change throughout our state's secondary schools, this 
effort should be viewed as only a first step. Obviously, 
the data most lacking in a survey of ;his nature 
concerns actual student performances. For exafnple, 
are the students in Minnesota more economically 
literate in 1971 than they were in 1961? Do they have 
more and/or better critical thinking skills in economics 
for effective citizenship in the 1970*s? We think so 
(we hope so), but we need more precise data. 

Currently underway at the five centers for eco- 
nomic education throughout the state, a number of 
significant research studies are being addressed to 
these types of quesuons and to actual student per- 
formances. These projects and their subsequent results 
^ould build upon the profiles developed within this 
publication. 
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